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This illustrious nobleman is the third surviving 
son of Garrett Colley Wellesley, Earl of Morn- 
ington, in the peerage of Ireland, (by Anne 
Hill, eldest daughter of Arthur, Viscount 
Dungannon,) and brother of Richard, the 
present Marquess of Wellesley. He was born 
at Dengan Castle, May Ist, 1769, the year 
which gave birth to Napoleon Buonaparte. Mr. 
Wellesley, though an Irishman by birth, was 
English both in ancestry and education, the 
latter of which he chiefly received at Eton, 
whence he was removed to the military academy 
of Angers, in France. He obtained his first 
commission in 1787, as an ensign of the 41st 
foot, but exchanged, in 1788, into the 12th, 
and, in 1792, into the 18th light dragoons. In 
April 1793, he was promoted to a majority in 
the 33rd foot, and, shortly afterwards, obtained, 
by purchase, the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
the same corps. In May 1794, he embarked 
with his regiment for the Netherlands, where 
he distinguished himself on several occasions, 
and in particular during the memorable retreat 
from Holland, which he was selected to cover. 
Adverse winds having prevented him, on his 
return to England, from sailing with a fleet 
destined for the West Indies in 1795, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for his accompanying his 
brother, now governor-general, to the East 
Indies, where he arrived at the close of 1797, 
with the rank of colonel. He was immediately 
appointed to command in the army of the 
Carnatic, in which situation he greatly contri- 
buted to the victory of Malavelly, and to the 
successful termination of the siege of Seringa- 
patam. After this event he was chosen com- 
mandant of the city, and nominated one of the 
commissioners for disposing of the conquered 
territories. 

The Mysore country being invaded by 
Dhoondiah Waugh and Holkar, two native 
chiefs, Colonel Wellesley, after defeating the 
first, marched against the latter, whom, after 
a variety of attacks, hc completely routed near 
the village of Assaye, ou the 12th of August, 
1803. On this occasion the enemy’s forces 
amounted to fifty thousand, whilst those of 
the British scarcely formed a tenth part. The 
result of these successes was a treaty of peace 
between the British government and Scindiah, 
the ally of Holkar; his victor, now a major- 
general, was honoured with a triumphal monu- 
ment at Calcutta, and, on his return to England 
in 1805, was made a knight of the Bath, and 
received the thanks of parliament. 

In 1806, he became colonel of his regiment, 
and soon after (he had previously sat in the 
Irish parliament), he took his seat in the House 


of Commons as member for Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight. About the same time he mar- 


ried the Honourable Catharine Pakenham, 
daughter of the earl of Longford, by whom he! 
has two sons. | 

In 1807, he accompanied the duke of Rich- | 
mond to Ireland as chief secretary, and he | 


afterwards accompanied Lord Cathcart to Co- | 
penhagen, where he was appointed, conjointly 
with Sir Home Popham and Colonel Murray, 
to fix the terms of the capitulation. In April 
1808, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and, soon after, he was sent out to 
Portugal to repel the French invasion, with the 
command of nine thousand men. He disem- 
barked on the 5th of August, but had the 
mortification of finding his movements fettered 
by the jealousy or inactivity of his Portuguese 
allies, besides having to contend with other 
obstacles relating to the supply of the troops, 
These disadvantages did not hinder him, how- 
ever, from at once attacking the enemy, who 
were awaiting his advance at Rolica, or Roleia, 
under the French general, Laborde. The 
battle, which took place on the 17th of August, 
terminated in favour of the British, the prelude 
to a memorable career of successes which ended 
in the entire expulsion of the French from 
Spain and Portugal, and, at length, in the 
abdication and downfall of Napoleon. On the 
21st, General Wellesley defeated Junot at 
Vimiera, and was about to pursue his successes, 
when Sir Harry Burrard, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command, forbade his further 
advance. A third commander, in the person 
of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, soon after arrived 
from England, when the convention of Cintra, 
as it is called, was agreed upon, by which the 
French were aliowed to evacuate Portugal upon 
certain terms. This proceeding excited great 
indignation in England, as the majority 
were of Sir Arthur’s opinion, that a few more 
victories would have driven the enemy out of 


— 


Portugal in a much shorter time than that 
allowed them by the terms of the convention. 
After a visit to England, where he received the 
thanks of parliament for his services at Vimiera, 
General Wellesley returned to Portugal in 
1809, and was immediately appointed marshal- 
general of the Portuguese army. His first step| 
was to force the passage of the Douro, whi 
he effected on the 11th of May, and, soon after, 
he took up his quarters at Oporto, which had 
just been evacuated by Soult. He entered 
Spain by Placentia, on the 12th of July, and,| 
on the 27th, was nearly taken prisoner during] 
a sudden surprise of the British at Salinas. On 
the next day followed the memorable battle 
of Talavara, when the French, commanded by 
Joseph Buonaparte in person, Victor, and 
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Jourdan, were repulsed, after a terrible con- 
tested action on both sides. 

The subject of our memoir was now appointed 
a captain-general in the Spanish service, and 
presented by the king with six Andalusian 
horses, whilst at home he was rewarded with 
an annuity of two thousand pounds, and raised 
to the peerage by the titles of the Baron Douro 
of Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington of Tala- 
vera, and of Wellington in the county of 
‘Somerset. The history of the war which Wel- 
lington brought to so successful a termination, 
it is not the province of his biographer to 
relate; we shall therefore only further continue 
our account of it as regards personally the 
subject of our memoir. 

The lines of Torres Vedras, which he caused 
to be constructed, formed an era in the war 
which was followed by the most important 
results. It enabled his troops to remain in 
repose and security for several months, at the 
close of which hostilities were renewed, but 
with, at first, results so little favourable to the 
allied cause, that both at home and abroad their 


‘next year, 1811, in the course of which he had | 
ithe satisfaction of seeing the French leave Por- 


| 


| 


in his own hand, in which he expressed his 
‘gratitude to Providence that it has blessed 
my country and myself with such a general.” 
Victory after victory soon followed, which was 
closed by that of Toulouse, in April 1814, in 
consequence of which Napoleon abdicated, and 
Wellington, after a triumphal entry into Paris, 
was, on his return to England, rewarded with 
a dukedom, a grant of three hundred thousand 
pounds for the purchase of an estate, and such 
further sum as would make up his income seven- 
teen thousand pounds perannum. Other honours 
were conferred upon him, among which was the 
freedom of the city of London, presented to him 
at a grand banquet, and the honorary degree 
of LL. D. conferred on him by the university 
of Oxford. Being appointed ambassador to 
the court of France, he left London for Paris 
on the 5th of August, 1814, and, in the be- 
ginning of 1815, was attending the congress 
at Vienna, when news reached him of the escape 
of Buonaparte from Elba. The duke was im- 


mediately recalled to take the field, and having 


reached Brussels, was preparing to do so, when 


final discomforture was predicted. Wellington, | on the night of the 15th, in the midst of a ball 
ihowever, maintained his ground during the | Tos en by the inhabitants to the British, he re- 


ceived intelligence of Buonaparte’s advance, 
and of the defeat of the Prussians, who had 


| tugal with an army reduced from seventy thou- opposed him. The memorable action of the 


sand to forty thousand men. 


after followed by the capture of Badajoz, and 
the victory at Salamanca, enabled Wellington 
to enter Madrid in triumph on the 13th of 
August. For these services he received an 
additional income of two thousand pounds per 
annum, and in Spain was made a grandee of 
the first class, with the title of Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The French now added to their 
forces considerably, and Wellington found his 
difficulties increase with his successes. He was 
repulsed in an attempt to take Burgos, and in his 
— from that place he lost many of his men. 
He prepared, however, to push the war with 
vigour, and the government at home, fully 
appreciating his efforts, rewarded him with the 
title of Marquess, and a grant of one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The prince-regent of Portugal conferred on 
him the title of Duke of Vittoria, and in July 
1813, he was made colonel of the royal horse- 
guards (blue). In the following May he 
opened the campaigne, and, on the 2lIst of 
f\June, was fought the battle of Vittoria, which 


ng forced Joseph Buonaparte to fly from Spain, 


and the account of it was hailed with such en- 
thusiasm in England, that public illuminations 
Y@itook place. The prince-regent sent the mar- 
quess a marshall’s staff, with a note written 


| 


The taking of 16th, 17th, and 18th followed, the last fought 
Ciudad Rodrigo, on the 19th of January, 1812, | upon the field of Waterloo, the closing scene 
was a great loss to the French; and being soon | of Napoleon’s power, and of the sanguinary 


wars to which his ambition had given birth. 
With reference to the conduct of the subject 
of our memoir, and as regards his military 
character in general, we cannot do better than 
quote the observations of his biographer in the 
Georgian Era :—‘‘ Never did the Duke of 
Wellington obtain a more decided victory, nor, 
at the same time, was he ever in greater dan- 
ger of defeat. Had Napoleon been less rash, 
Ney more cautious, or Grouchy more active, 
the enemy must have triumphed over us, in 
spite of all that British bravery could have 
effected. Until the arrival of the Prussians, 
under Blucher and Bulow, with a force of 
fifty thousand men, the French were decidedly 
gaining ground; and had Grouchy, at the 
proper moment, been on the expected spot, 
the whole English army must have been anni- 
hilated, or compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat. Indeed, according to Marshal Ney, 
had Napoleon marched with his most powerful 
masses to support him at Quatre Bras, the 
British force would have undoubtedly been 
destroyed between that place and Genappes. 
With whatever judgment, therefore, Wellington 
may have acted in the circumstances under 
which he found himself placed, it is clear that 
the victory he obtained was less owing to his 
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military skill than to the hastiness of his ad- 
versaries, the firmness of his own troops, and 
the timely co-operation of the Prussian allies. 
The French had all along the advantage of 
making the first movement ; they drove back 
the Prussians before the British were aware of 
their advance, they broke the centre of the 
former before the latter could arrive to their 
assistance, and, although defeated through the 
causes before mentioned, at Quatre Bras and 
Mount St. Jean, their attacks succeeded each 
other with such impetuosity and rapidity, that 
the British commander was allowed no time for 
the formation of any deliberate plan for the 
offensive. It will, however, be said that Wel- 
lington did but acquire additional reputation 
from victoriously terminating a contest fought 
under these disadvantages of surprise and com- 
pulsion; but, in admitting this, we must either 
allow that Napoleon showed very superior 
generalship in his first movements, or that 
Wellington was deficient in that earnest watch- 
fulness which might have avoided these diffi- 
culties, and thus rendered success more certain, 
though, perhaps, less brilliant. 

His reliance on his troops,—and never was 
he more completely dependent on them than 
on the field of Waterloo,—was the grand secret 
of his calmness and self-security ; qualities 
which, in a less experienced general, would 
have been justly taken for indifference and 
presumption. Indeed, one of the duke’s say- 
ings was, ‘‘ When other generals fall into errors, 
they are obliged to help themselves out of them ; 
but when I get into a scrape, my army always 
gets me out of it.” But however he may have 
felt the truth of this in his last and most glori- 
ous achievement, he acted his part, both as a 
general and soldier, in a manner which justifies 
the ascription, in a great measure, of the 
triumph of the day to his own personal efforts. 
He moved about in every direction, giving his 
orders, and encouraging his men, in the midst 
of the hottest fire; and, at one time, perceiv- 
ing the 52nd and 95th regiments waver and, 
give ground under the attack of an over- 
whelming force, he rallied them, placed himself 
at their head, and exclaiming, ‘‘ We must not 
be beaten ;—what will they say in England ?” 
charged in person, and turned the fortunes of 
the day. Ata critical part of the battle, he 
took his station on a ridge, declaring he would 
not stir from it till forced by defeat, or called 
away by victory ; and from this spot he beheld 
the overthrow of the enemy. 

In closing our remarks on the battle, we 
quote two passages from the duke’s letters, 
after the action, and to the Honourable Welles- 
ley Pole, which, while they attest the justice 


the character of the Duke in a very honoura- 
ble light. 


To the former he says,—‘‘ Buona- 
parte did his duty—he fought the battle with 
infinite skill, perseverance, and bravery; and 
this I do not state from any personal motive of 
claiming merit to myself, for the victory is to be 
ascribed to the superior physical force and con- 
stancy of British soldiers.” To the latter he 
writes thus :—‘* Never have I fought so hard for 
victory, and never, from the gallantry of the 
enemy, have I been so nearly beaten.” 

We shall conclude this part of our memoir in 
the words of the writer already quoted. ‘The 
victory of Waterloo was dearly bought; some of 
the bravest and most distinguished British gene- 
rals were killed; and the field of battle presented 
a scene of carnage almost unparalleled in the 
annals of war. After having parted from 
Blucher, to whom he relinquished the pursuit 
of the French, Wellington crossed the field by 
moonlight ; and as he saw himself surrounded 
by the bloody corpses of his soldiers and 
officers, covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into tears. ‘ My heart,’ said he, in a 
letter to one of his friends, ‘is broken by the 
terrible loss I have sustained of my old friends 
and companions, and my poor soldiers; and 
I shall not be satisfied with this battle, however 
glorious, if it does not put an end to Buona- 
parte.’ 

{To be continued.) 


MARVELS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The wild fables and gross superstitions with 
which the early history of this country is inter- 
woven, render it almost as difficult to draw 
the line between fact and fiction as it is in the 
mythology of Hindostan. The learned have 
not yet agreed upon the degree of credit to be 
attached to Jeffrey ap Arthur’s chronicles of 
the Trojan dynasty in England; indeed, in so 
great a measure fabulous, as they undoubtedly 
are, the question of their authenticity is but 
a modern controversy. Queen Elizabeth 
deduced her claim to the throne of Ireland on! 
the authority of these chronicles, from one of 
her Trojan predecessors ; John Milton defended 
Jeffrey’s veracity ; but the difficulty of sifting 
truth from falsehood does not end with the 
remote ages commemorated by the Monk of 
Monmouth, for the absurd stories with which 
long subsequent chroniclers abound manifest 
their credulity and consequently incompetency 
as historians; and although the important 
political events stand out with certainty, it is 
with great caution, and not without abundant 
corroboration, that we should receive the testi- 
mony of historians previous to the seventeenth 


of some of the foregoing observations, show 


century. 
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The extracts which we present from the 
chronicle of Richard Grafton are a sufficient 
|and amusing example ; and we must remember 
\that he wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
\and could afford to laugh at the credulity of 
‘his predecessors. Premising only one more 
isubject of remark,—namely, the dense igno- 
rance and superstition that must have pervaded 
the mass of the people when the most enlight- 
iened men in the nation gave credence to such 
|absurdities,—let us have five minutes enter- 
tainment out of the Marvels of the Olden 
Time. 


Bloud “In the reign of Brithricvs, 
taynev. § (Beortric) King of the West Sax- 
ons,” saith the chronicler, ‘it rayned blovd, 
which falling on men’s clothes appeared like 
crosses.”” 

The bearing of this occurrence upon subsequent 
or passing events does not appear. Hollins- 
head, however, explains it thus—‘ Some tooke 
this woonder for a signification of the persecu- 
tion that followed by the Danes, for in the 
yeere insving there arrived three Danish ships 
vpon the coast.’’* 

The following occurrence has a still more 
direct and important political connexion. 


King “In the year 1051, when the 
popadd earth yeelded not her frvites after 
“as the accustomed fertileness, bvt fam- 
Pibell | ineconsvmed very many inhabitants, 
Vance. J insomvch that throvgh dearthe of 


corne and want of bread many thovsands 
of men died; the good King Edward, mooved 
with compassion over the poore, released 
for ever all England of the most grievous 
tribute called the Dane Gilt. It is reported 
that the King’s clemencie was mooved to 
compassion upon occasion as followeth: 
When his exactors (or treasurers, as we cal 
them) had collected that grievous tribute, and 
brovght it in the King’s chamber, the King, 
being called to see the heape of so great trea- 
svre, was at the first beholding thereof mvch 
afraid, protesting that he did see a Divell danc- 
ing upon the heape of money, and making 
overmvch joy. And therevpon he gave com- 
mandment that it shovld be forthwith rendered 
again to the former owners thereof.” 


* Our annals afford numerous other and later instances 
of the raining of blood, though, as far as we remember, 
this instance is unique as to the cruciform appearance. 
According to Hollinshead, in 1177, “It rained blovd in the 
Isle of Wight by the space of two daies together.” In 1275, 
“It rained blovd in the countrie of Wales as a prodigious 
evill token to that nation.” And in 1459, “In a little towne 
in Bedfordshire, there fell a bloudie raine, whereof the red 
drops appeared in sheets, the which a woman had hanged 
out for to drie.” 


Bibells This yeere many strange things 
appeared | came to passe; the Divell did visi- 
ta men, | blie appeare vnto men, and some- 
anv times spake vnto them. Moreover, 
dati in the towne of Finchhamstede, in 
+ Barkshire, neere vnto Abingdvne, 
ran the |. spring did continvallie, by the 
Tikenes | space of fifteene daies, flowe plenti- 
of blood, | fvilie with blovd (or the likenesse 
q, B. thereof) so that it did colovr and in- 
1100. J fect the next water-brooke unto it.” 


These signs most appropriately occurred in the 
year of the death of William Rufus, yet so 
stubborn and sceptical was the ill-fated mon- 
arch, that, ‘‘ when men tolde the King thereof 
hee lavghed them to scorne, and gave no credite 
to them, neither yet to his owne dreames, nor 
the visions that other men tolde him of.” 

One more extract in the way of demoniac 
apparitions. At the period when it is alleged 
to have happened, popular and state suspicion 
rested upon the Grey Friars, of adherence to 
the cause of the murdered King Richard II., 
and numbers of them were apprehended and 
executed for conspiracy. 


Che ** At Danebvrie in Essex, vpon 
Dibell Corpvs Christi day, the Divell ap- 
appeared | peared in likenesse of a Gray Frier, 
_ in | who, entering the chvrch, raged in- 
Tikenes ( solentlie to the greate feare of the 
of | parishioners; and the same hovre, 
Gray with a tempest of whirlwind and 
Frier. J thvnder, the top of the steeple was 


broken downe and halfe the chancell scattered 
abrode.” 

The following singular story is under the 
date of 1234:— 

‘ This yeere was a greate dearth and pestilence, 
so that many poore folkes died for want of 
victvals, and the rich men were stricken with 
covetovsnes that they wovld not relieve them ; 
amongst whom is to bee noted, Walter Grey, 
Archbishop of Yorke, whose corne being five 
yeeres olde, dovbting the same to bee destroyed 
by vermine, hee commanded to deliver it to 
the hvsbandmen that dwelt in his manors, vpon 
condition to pay as mvch newe corne after har- 
vest; and hee would give none to the poore 
for God’s sake. And it fortvned that when 
the men came to a greate stacke of corne, nigh 
to the towne of Ripon, belonging to the said 
Archbishop there appeared in the sheaves, all 
over, the heads of worms, serpents, and toades, 
and a voice was heard ovt of the corne-mowe, 
saying, ‘Lay no handes on the corne, for the 
Archbishop, and all that hee hath is the Divell’s.’ 
To bee short, the bailiffes were forced to bvild 
an high wal rovnde abovte the corne, and then 
to set it on fire, lest the venomovs wormes 
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shovld have gone ovt and poysoned the corne 
in other places.”’ 


Bornes ) ‘This yeere divers bornes* brast 
out of the earth, signifying great 

brast gut | trovbles to ensve as was jvdged ; 
of the }amongst the which bornes one was 

seaven miles from St. Albons, at 

Cae, Markate. The water was called 
1472. J ‘Wo Mere or Wo Water,’ for that 


the rvnning thereof was interpreted to signifie 
wo to come, as dearthe, pestilence, or greate 
battaile. This water had rvnne against everie 
battell before fovght, but never so mvch as 
nowe this yeere, for it began on the 19th daie 
of Febrvarie, and continved rvnning till the 
14th of Jvne in the yeere next following. 
Allso divers other bornes brake ovt this yeere, 
as at Lewesham in Kent, and at Canterbvrie, 
called Natelborne, and at Croydon in Svrrey ; 
allso, sixe miles besides Dvdley Castell, in a 
place called Hvngerville, which last, when it 
betokeneth battaile, rvnneth fovle and trovbly 
water, and when it betokeneth dearthe or pes- 
tilence it rvnneth cleere; bvt that yeere it 
ranne fovle. There is also a pit in Langley 
Parke in Kent, which is always fvll of water, 
be the weather never so drie, except against 
battell, and then it will be drie, and so it was 
this yeere.”’ 

This was, of course, a year of great domes- 
tic troubles, civil wars, and bloodshed. The 
unfortunate Henry VI. was murdered in the 
Tower. 

The following is locally interesting : 


Watle- * Abovt the 25th of Jvne was a 
stones | vreat tempest of winde in Darbi- 
ss hag shire, where trees were overtvrned, 
fHen’s { and divers chvrches, chappells, and 
| hovses were vncovered. Also in 
1545. J Lancashire their fell hailestones as 


bigge as mens’ fists, which had divers prints in 
them, some like men’s faces, some like gvn- 
holes.”’ 

This, after all, hardly excels the famous 
Manchester bone-shower of our own times. 


Now for a few curiosities of the animal 


kingdom. 

a ‘“*Abovt Maidstone in Kent, a 
strange { certaine monster was fovnde stricken 
fHonster ( with the lightning, which monster 


1206. had an head like an asse, a belly 
like a man, and all other parts farre discordant 
from any living thing. His dead bodie no man 
might come neere vnto for stench.” 

** Nigh vnto a towne called Chip- 
tt to Ling Norton, there was fovnd a 
serpent, having two heads and faces 


1357.. ) like women; one being shaped after 


the newe tyre of that time, another after the 
manner of the olde attire; and it had greate 
wings after the manner of a flindermovse or 
bat.” 


A fan ‘* Neere vnto Oxforde in Svffolke, 
Fish certain fishers’ of the sea tooke in 

’ (their nettes a fish, having the shape 
1187. 5 of a man in all points; which fish 
was kept by Bartelmew de Glanville, Cvstor 
of the Castell of Oxforde, in the same castell 
by the space of sixe moneths and more, fora 
wonder. Hee spake not a worde. All manner 
of meates hee gladlie did eate, bvt most 
greedilie rawe fish, after hee had crvshed ovt 
all the moisture. Oftentimes hee was brovght 
to the chvrch, where hee shewed no tokens of 
adoration, At length, when hee was not wel 
looked to, hee stale awaie to the sea, and never 
after appeared.” 


While we are upon the subject of fishes, we 
cannot omit the following remarkable occur- 
rence, as recorded by Hollinshead. The death 
of Henry II., he informs us, ‘‘ was signified by 
a marvellous strange woonder ; for a few daies 
before hee died, all the fishes in a certain meere 
or poole in Normandie, leapt foorth on lande 
in the night season, and fought togither with 
such a noise, that a greate multitude of men 
came running thither to behold the woonder, 
and could not finde one fish alive in the meere.” 


Our modern fishes are nothing to those of 
the olden time, for, as Dr. Goldsmith says, 
“though to believe all that has been said of 
the sea serpent, or the kraken, would be. 
credulity, to reject the possibility of their ex-| 
istence would be presumption. It is not only | 
upon land that man has exerted his power of} 
destroying the larger tribes of animated nature; 
he has extended his efforts even in the midst | 
of the ocean, and has cut off numbers of those | 
enormous animals that had perhaps existed for | 
ages. We now no longer hear of whales two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty feet long, 
which we are certain were often seen about two 
centuries ago. They have all been destroyed 
by the skill of mankind, and the species is 
now dwindled into a race of diminutive animals, 
from thirty to about eighty feet long.” To 
those who accept this hypothesis, and cavil 
not, there will be few difficulties in our chroni- 
cler’s narrative of a ‘ monstrous fish or whale 
of the sea” which ‘did shoote himselfe on| 
shore” in the Isle of Thanet, at six o’clock on| 
the night of the 9th of July 1574. Without| 
going into minuter details, some conception 
may be formed of this animal from a few pro- 


minent circumstances, viz :—‘‘ One of his eies, | 
being taken ovt of his head, was more than | 


* Streams—running waters. 
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ypright in the place from whence the eye was 
taken. Between his eies was twelve foote : 
three men stood vprighte in his movth; his 
tongve was fifteen foote long; his liver was two 
cart loade, and into his nostrils anie man 
might have crept.” 

We may conclude, appropriately, (and in 
justice to the historians with whose quaint 
volumes we have made thus free), with an 
apology made by one of them* for a narrative 
ofa similar stamp to those preceding :—‘“‘ Some 
will deeme this a meere fable, and saie it savou- 
reth of grosse svperstition and idolatrie, where- 
ypon they will conclvde that no svch fragments, 
powdered with Papistrie, shovld be inserted 
into a chronicle. Bvt, note yvo this, that in 
the ecclesiasticall historie, no small nvmber of 
things, no lesse strange and trve than this 
seemeth vaine and false, are recorded. Bvt 
considering that this ovr age is verie nice and 
‘deintie in making choise of matter pleasing 
ithere owne hvmovr, we will not wade too farre 
‘in this kind of argvment. Neverthelesse, we 
| wovld not wish that the forme of a thing shovld 
be qvite condemned for some scandalovs peo- 
ple’s pleasvres, whome nothing will please 
vniesse it come ovt of their owne casket of 
conceits.”” B. L. 


PENDA, THE QUADROON. 


A STORY OF THE SPANISH COLONISTS. 


The island of Dominica, or Dominique, in 
the West Indies, received its name from having 
been discovered by Columbus on a Sunday. 
It is one of the most beautiful in point of 
scenery of any of the West India islands, 
though, on account of the superficial nature of 
the soil, it has been found better adapted for 
the culture of coffee than of sugar. It abounds 
in the brightest flowers and the most delicious 
fruits: the orange, the shaddock, the bread- 
fruit, and many other delightful vegetable pro- 
‘ductions, are there bountifully bestowed on 
|man by the gracious Giver of all good things. 
\The sides of the lofty hills are clothed with 
tall trees, whose luxuriant foliage delights the 
‘eye, and yields a refreshing shade, while the 
fantastic forms of the rocky peaks that rise on 
\every side give a bold and picturesque grandeur 
ito the landscape. Many clear springs and 
‘sparkling streams of fresh sweet water take 
‘their source among the hills, and descend with 
jtefreshing coolness into the pleasant valleys 
\below. Dominica is about twenty-seven miles 
‘inlength, and eighteen in breadth, and, were 
\itnot for the hurricanes and tornadoes that 


| * Hollinshead. 


occasionally visit it, this island might be con- 
sidered a perfect paradise. 

It was not without many a fierce struggle 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of Dominica 
submitted to the Spanish yoke, for they were 
a proud and subtile race; but as it generally 
happens that the superior discipline and regular 
tactics of civilized nations prevail over the rude 
numbers and impetuous courage of a barbarous 
people, the invaders finally obtained the mas- 
tery, and reduced, after great cruelties and 
bloodshed, the surviving natives to a state of 
slavery. I should say—the greater number of 
the surviving natives; for some there were 
who fled to the tangled woods and rocky fast- 
nesses of the island, where they lurked in their 
caves and secret hiding places, like wild beasts, 
by day, and, when night came, descended 
into the valleys beneath, and seized the cattle 
of the Spanish settlers, and not unfrequently 
took a dreadful revenge for the wrongs their 
country had sustained, by carrying fire and 
sword into the dwellings of the European colo- 
nists. Now, it almost always happened that 
it was upon innocent people that these cruel 
reprisals were inflicted, and then the indigna- 
tion of every European was of course excited 
against the revengeful outlaws, and they were 
hunted down with dogs and fire-arms, without 
remorse or pity, by the Spaniards, who re- 
solved, if it were possible, to exterminate the 
whole race of the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
beautiful island, excepting those who were 
contented to serve them in the capacity of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and in 
the performance of other servile offices, as the 
Gibeonites did the Israelites of old. 

In the course of years, many of the natives, 
who were tired of the toils and perils of a pre- 
datory life in woods and caves, submitted to 
these hard terms; and those who did so were 
not unkindly treated, and in process of time 
they learned the habits, the handicrafts, and 
even some of the arts of civilization, especially 
music. But though they thus outwardly as- 
similated with the manners and customs of 
their new lords, and in some instances mar- 
riages had taken place between the native-peo- 
ple of Dominica and Europeans, there was in 
reality neither love nor faith between them. 
The Indians could not forget that they had once 
been free, and that they were in a degraded 
condition. They performed their labours grudg- 
ingly, and with eye-service only, regarding 
the white population as strangers and foes. 

In this state of things there was neither hap- 
piness nor comfort for either class. Insurree- 
tions and murders were of frequent occurrence 
in the island; and as the Indian population 
was by far the most numerous, the European 
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settlers were in a constant state of alarm, lest 
they should be betrayed by their slaves into 
the hands of the terrible banditti of the moun- 
tains, with whom many of them kept up a 
secret understanding. 

One of the household slaves of the Spanish 
governor, named Omi, had married the grand- 
daughter of a European, by whom he had one 
daughter, whose name was Penda. She was 
what is called a Quadroon. She was not black 
like her father, but was of a clear olive com- 
plexion, with long silken black hair and large 
soft dark eyes. Penda was of a gentle loving 
disposition, but she was not happy, for her 
mother was fretful and selfish and her father 
was one of those unfortunate persons who 
possess an ungovernable temper aggravated by 
habits of intemperance. He was a fierce in- 
tractable barbarian, who had imbibed the vices 
of civilization without adopting any of its re- 
finements or virtues. From the earliest period 
she could remember, Penda had been accus- 
tomed to tremble at the sound of her father’s 
voice. She had frequently suffered from his 
violence; and when she heard his returning 
steps approaching the hut, instead of running 
to welcome him with the fond kiss of filial love, 
like another child, she used to creep behind 
her mother, or steal to the mat which served 
her for a bed, and pretend to be asleep. 

Omi was one of those who complained the 
loudest of the tyranny of the Spanish governor, 
but he was unconscious of the fact, that to the 
hapless beings who were in his own power, he 
was a far more oppressive tyrant; so little are 
people accustomed to look into the evil pro- 
pensities of their own hearts—so ready are 
they to condemn in another that which they 
allow in themselves. 

When Penda was about ten years old, her 
mother died, and then all the domestic cares 
of the hut which her father occupied devolved 
on her. This was indeed all the labour she 
had to perform, for, as the child of ‘a free wo- 
man, and anominal Christian, she was exempted 
from many of the hardships to which the slaves 
were, generally speaking, subjected. She did 
not require indeed any other sorrows than those 
to which the cruel tyranny of her father sub- 
jected her. He was so unreasonable in his 
wishes, and so difficult to please, that, after 
poor Penda had done her best to cook, and 
wash, and provide for his comforts, blows and 
bitter revilings were all the acknowledgments 
she received; and then she had neither sister, 
brother, or friend to soothe and encourage her. 

At length a new governor was appointed to 
the Island, and a grand public festival, which 
was to last for several days, was given in hon- 
our of his arrival, with his bride, a beautiful 


and most amiable young English lady, whom 
the Spaniards called Donna Clara. 

On this occasion the slaves were presented 
with new clothes, and allowed to suspend their 
labours, and to spend two or three days in 
dancing, singing, and other amusements. 

Penda came with the rest into the great 
square before the government-house, from curi- 
osity, but she did not take any share in the 
mirth of the young people. She had no sister, 
no companion to rejoice with her, no fond 
parent to cheer and encourage her. She was 
a lonely melancholy individual among the 
crowd ; and while the lowliest slaves forgot the 
weight of their chains for one day at least, and 
joined in the gay sports with boisterous glee, 
she sat apart from the festive throng, behind 
one of the pillars of the portico, watching with 
a wistful glance the deep potations her father 
was quafling, of the sweet strong liquors that 
had been provided for the guests. Sometimes 
too she could not forbear from directing wan- 
dering looks towards the richly dressed group 
of ladies and gentlemen who surrounded the 
governor’s lady, and she thought she had never 
in her life seen anything half so beautiful as 
Donna Clara, who wore her bridal robe of 
white satin and a rich veil of delicate Brussels 
lace ; her exquisitely fair complexion making 
all the Spanish ladies look as dark in compari- 
son with her, as Penda- did when she came in 
contact with them. But it was not her beauty 
alone that made the governor’s wife appear so 
charming, for Donna Clara was as good as she 
was fair, and her amiable disposition was re- 
flected in the benignant expression of her soft 
blue eyes. It was her wish to see all around 
her happy, and when she observed Penda sitting 
so pensively apart from the gay throng, she 
approached her with a sweet smile, and in- 
quired ‘‘ why she did not join in the sports and 
dances like the rest.” 

Penda was so frightened at being addressed 
by so great a personage as the wife of the gover- 
nor, and so little accustomed to the voice of 
kindness, that she burst into tears. 

‘“* Poor child,” said Donna Clara, compas- 
sionately, “her heart is full. To whom does 
she belong?” ‘She is the daughter of a free 
woman, and a native Indian,” was the reply 
of one of the attendants; ‘the father is one 
of the governor's slaves, and her mother is 
recently dead. The slave Omi, her father, is 
a very troublesome person, and leads the gitl 
asad life. If we were to treat him half s0 
hardly as he does her, he would have some 
reason to complain.” ; 

«| will take her into my own service,” said 
Donna Clara; “speak, little maiden, will you 
leave your cruel father, and live with me?” 
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“With you, noble lady?” cried Penda. 
“Oh! what joy:” she bowed herself to the 
very ground, and would have kissed the feet 
of the governor’s wife in her ecstasy ; but Donna 
Clara knew better than to receive such abject 
homage from a fellow-creature, and, raising 
her up with gentle violence, she said, ‘‘ You 
are to love and obey me, but not to worship a 
frail mortal like yourself, poor child; for we 
are the children of one Father, even that all- 

ious Creator who hath made us all one 
flesh, though not of the same complexion ; 
and in his sight we are equals, for he is no 
respecter of persons.” 

Penda was lost in wonder and admiration, 
when she heard the governor’s wife use such 
expressions as these, for never in her life before 
had the young Quadroon heard the sentiments 
of a true Christian; and when she raised her 
timid glances to the serene brow and smiling 
eyes of the noble lady, who thus condescended 
to soothe and encourage her, she knew not 
how to believe that they could be creatures 
formed of the same clay. When, however, 
she entered into the service of the governor’s 
wife, she obtained a better understanding in 
these matters; for it was Donna Clara’s chief 
delight to instruct her attendants in the duties 
of religion. Asa native of England, she had 
been educated with purer and more enlightened 
views of Christianity than were professed by 
the Spaniards, who were bigoted to superstitious 
forms, rather than impressed with the nature 
of spiritual holiness; and all her private hours 
were devoted to the exercise of charity, and 
the religious education of those about her. 

When Penda became a Christian, she per- 
ceived the wisdom and mercy of God in per- 
mitting her native country to be subjugated by 
Europeans; for had it not been so, she and 
many other of the Indians, who now enjoyed 
aknowledge of the means of salvation, must 
have remained in heathen darkness. Her days 
were now spent so tranquilly in the service of 
her kind Christian mistress, assisting her in all 
her active exertions and plans for the good of 
others, that, had it not been for the knowledge 
of her father’s evil practices, Penda would 
have enjoyed perfect happiness. Her acquaint- 
ance with the principles of true religion taught 
her the nature of her duties as a daughter; and 
though her present situation, as a personal 
attendant on Donna Clara, would have excused 
her from rendering any service to her father, 
she devoted all her leisure time to provide for 
his comforts; and when Omi returned to his 
hut in the intervals between his tasks, he 
always found it neatly swept and garnished, 
and Penda in readiness to serve up the meals 
which she had eooked with her own hands. She 


washed, made, and repaired all his clothes, and 
they were now of a better quality than he had 
ever possessed, for Donna Clara paid all her 
attendants faithfully, though, as the wife of 
the governor, she could have commanded the 
services of any person on the island, but she 
always said, in the words of Scripture, ‘‘ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire;”’ and whether 
they were slaves or free, she paid all who con- 
tributed to her comforts according to their 
deservings, and Penda laid out all her earnings 
in providing good clothes and wholesome food 
for her father. She would fain have instructed 
him in that which maketh wise unto salvation, 
but Omi would not listen to her on these 
subjects. 

One day, when she was sitting by herself 
on a fragment of rock by the sea-shore, pond- 
ering what would be the end of the sinful 
courses her unhappy parent was obstinately 
pursuing, she heard, through a crevice in the 
lofty indented rock behind her, the voices of 
several of the slaves, earnestly engaged in 
discussing some subject of the deepest interest. 
It was, indeed, nothing less than a plot for a 
general rising among all the slaves at the ap- 
proaching féte that was to be held in honour 
of Donna Clara’s birthday, the anniversary of 
which was only two days distant. The slaves 
on this occasion were to be joined by the free 
outlaws of the mountains, a party of whom 
were united in the conference, as Penda was 
soon aware, by the language of which they 
made use, which differed both in accentuation 
and construction from the corrupted dialect, 
interlarded with Spanish, pow spoken by the 
slaves. Penda was effectually concealed from 
sight by the rocky screen that intervened 
between her and the confederates, and she 
listened in breathless terror to the subject of 
discussion, which came in low but distinct 
murmurs to her very ear, conveyed, as if by 
an ear-trumpet, through the fissure in the rock, 
which formed a natural conductor of sounds. 

‘*And what shall be the fate of the fair- 
haired bride of the tyrant Fernando, when we 
have slain her lord, and all the pale-faced sons 
of Europe?” demanded a voice, whose tones 
were, alas, too familiar to the trembling Penda. 
It was her father who proposed this startling 
question. 

“We will cast lots for her,” replied one of 
the free Indians, ‘“‘ and whoever obtains her 
shall be the king of the island.” 

A savage burst of laughter greeted this 
answer. Penda’s heart grew cold within her, 
and she leaned her moist brow for support 
against the rock—listening at the same time, 
with suppressed respiratior, for further par- 
ticulars. 
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“ But, Omi,” observed one of the slaves, 
“‘ your daughter is one of the favourite damsels 
of the Governor’s wife; and if she should 
learn any particulars of this project, we are 
lost.” 

“Ay,” rejoined another, “we should be 
doomed to a death of torture; therefore look 
to it, Omi!” 

“IT swear to you,” rejoined the deep hoarse 
voice of Omi, and never had its tones sounded 
so fearfully to the ear of poor Penda; “I 
swear to you, one and all, that if I thought 
she had the least notion of the matter, I would 
strangle her with mine own hands.” 

Penda gasped for breath, and her dark cheek 
faded to the most livid paleness when she heard 
these dreadful words. 

‘* What shall be our signal ?”” demanded one 
of the outlaws of the mountains. 

“When Donna Clara is ready to lead off 
the dance,” replied the ringleader of the slaves, 
who was also of the governor’s musicians, “ her 
partner will ask her to name a tune; and 
whatever tune she names, matters not, for we 
will strike up our own free war-song, ‘ Fire on 
the montains!’ When you hear that strain, be 
sure the gentlemen will have laid by their 
swords to join in the dance, and you may 
safely burst in, and slay them all.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cried another of the house- 
hold band; ‘‘ the governor has spared no cost 
in preparing his feast, but he dreams not who 
will be his guests.” 

Sick at heart with horror, Penda crept from 
the spot with faltering limbs. ‘ What shall I 
do?” she asked herself, as she plunged into 
the adjacent grove, and took the path to the 
government-house. 

“ Can I betray my unhappy father and my 
countrymen into the hands of those who would 
deem themselves justified in putting them to 
death for this iniquitous design? Alas, no, it 
is impossible: and then, on the other hand, 
am I to keep the guilty secret, and so permit 
the vengeful Indian to take the lives of all the 
white population, at a moment when they will 
be least prepared to meet their God?” Never 
was any person placed in such a distressing 
situation as the young Quadroon. That night 
sleep was a stranger to her eyes, and her ears 
still seemed to ring with the deep thrilling 
accents that were conveyed to them through 
the natural conductor of sounds in the rock ; 
and she could not help thinking that this sin- 
gular fissure had been so formed by Providence 
on purpose to bring to light the hidden work 
of darkness, and to confound the counsels of 
the wicked; yet she hesitated, with the natural 
feelings of a daughter, to bear witness of the 
evil that was in agitation. The morning came, 


and found Penda unresolved what course to 
pursue. She seemed to want more time for 
reflection, but the hours fled away with fearful 
rapidity; and the shadows of night again closed 
round her agitated, feverish brow before she 
had determined on any means whereby the 
danger that determined her beloved lady, and 
all the Christian population in Dominica, might 
be prevented. 

‘Oh that I had but one friend, one wise and 
prudent counsellor, to whom I might apply for 
direction in this dreadful strait!” sighed she, 
when her sleepless and tear-swollen eyes once 
more beheld the dawn breaking in the calm 
summer sky above her, on the morning of that 
perilous day which was destined by her re- 
vengeful countrymen to close in blood. Penda 
started up from her mat, as a sudden ray of 
divine consolation seemed to break in upon 
the darkness of her troubled mind, and, clasp- 
ing her hands together, she murmured, “ The 
Friend whom I require is ever near those who 
diligently seek him: of whom should I seek 
counsel, but of my heavenly Father? and, 
falling low upon her knees, the young Quad- 
roon prayed long and fervently for succour and 
spiritual direction. She rose up strengthened 
and refreshed, with a firm resolution to do her 
duty in preventing both the meditated guilt of 
the slaves and the destruction of the unsus- 
pecting colonists—leaving the consequences 
to the disposal of the all-wise Governor of the 
universe. 

**T will go to the government-house,” said 
she, ‘‘and reveal the whole truth to Donna 
Clara as soon as I can speak with her alone. 
Surely I can trust my dear lady with my 
father’s life, and she will save me from becom- 
ing his destroyer, in my zeal to preserve the 
white people from destruction.” 

The little birds were singing merrily on the 
branches of the tall trees, and the sweet flowers 
were exhaling their first delicious fragrance, as 
Penda took her solitary way through the grove 
which intervened between her father’s hut and 
the government-house ; and the rippling mur- 
mur of a rustic fountain that had been erected 
by some former governor on the spot, where a 
bright but slender spring of limpid water came 
trickling from the wooded hills above, fell 
pleasantly on Penda’s ear: but a sweeter, a 
pleasanter, and a holier sound mingled itself 
with the harmonies of nature in that calm quiet 
hour; it was the rich tones of Donna Clara’s 
voice, who had risen early, as was her custom, 
and was sitting by the fountain, singing the 
morning hymn of her own dear, but far distant 
English land. 

Penda looked at the lady for a moment 
through the clustering foliage, as she sat in her 
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flowing white dress, with her veil lightly thrown 
over her beautiful sunny ringlets, and her eyes 
filled with a gush of tears when she thought of 
the peril that impended over her. The words 
of the hymn which Donna Clara was singing, 


“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun,” 


are so familiar to most readers, that there 
js no need to repeat them here. Penda had 
often heard her beloved lady sing this sweet 
hymn before, and she understood its meaning, 
but under the present circumstances these im- 
pressive words, 


“Redeem thy misspent momeuts past, 
And live this day as if thy last,” 


had a solemnity in them that no language can 
describe. It seemed to Penda as if Donna 
Clara were prophetically singing her own dirge ; 
and, yielding to the impetuous impulse of her 
feelings, the young Quadroon sprang forward, 
and, throwing herself on her knees before the 
lady, she clasped her arms about her, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ No, no, dear lady, you shall not die, 
but live! God will not suffer the devices of 
the wicked to prevail against those who love 
him.” 

When Donna Clara heard these words, and 
saw the agitation of her young attendant, she 
was aware that something amiss was plotting 
among the slaves; and she bade Penda compose 
herself, and tell her every thing. 

“Only promise that my poor erring father 
shall not suffer, and I will indeed disclose all 
I know,” sobbed Penda. 

* Fear not,” replied Donna Clara, “ I will 
pledge myself for his safety, even though he 
should have plotted against my life, and that 
of my husband, which is far dearer to me.” 

Thus encouraged, Penda related the full 
|particulars of the conspiracy, and by what 
means it had come to her knowledge. 

Donna Clara embraced, kissed, and thanked 
the grateful girl, and hastened to apprise Don 
Fernando of the dangerous predicament in 
\which they and all the European colonists were 
involved. Their peril was indeed very great 
on account of the superior numbers of the 
Indian population, and the brief nature of the 
|warning they had received, which would admit 
\of no other mode of defence than that of per- 
| sonal valor. It was agreed that their knowledge 
\of the plot should he kept a profound secret; 
that the preparations for the ball should pro- 
ceed, but all the European settlers should 
attend armed; and that when Donna Clara 
was asked to name the air, for the dance with 
which she was to open the ball, she should in a 
loud voice call upon the band to play, “ Fire 
,on the mountains.” The gentlemen were then 
to draw their swords, and fall upon the Indians 
|Pell-mell, before they could recover from their 


consternation at hearing their own war-cry 
given by their adversaries. 

It was a day of agitating distress to all parties 
who were aware of what was going on, espe- 
cially poor Penda; but she had satisfied her 
conscience by warning the colonists of the 
frightful peril which unconsciously to them 
had been for months impending over them; 
and the governor, as well as his amiable wife, 
had solemnly promised that her father’s life 
should be spared for her sake, and that no 
tortures should be inflicted upon any of the 
Indians who might be made prisoners. 

At length the eventful evening arrived; the 
preparations were all completed for the antici- 
pated féte, and the ball-room gaily garlanded 
with flowers, and illuminated with brilliant 
lamps. Donna Clara and such of the Spanish 
ladies as could be prevailed upon to venture 
with her into this scene of peril, after recom- 
mending themselves, their husbands, fathers, 
brothers, friends, and all who were dear to 
them, in solemn prayer, to the protection of 
Almighty God, performed their toilets with 
trembling hands, it may be supposed, and 
joined the gentlemen in the ball-room. The 
governor cast an anxious glance upon his 
beautiful, his beloved wife, as she entered. 
Her cheek was ghastly pale, but her brow wore 
its usual character of serene and lofty compo- 
sure; and she smiled upon her husband, to 
assure him her courage would not fail. 

There was a Spanish grandee from the old 
country present, who, on receiving a precon- 
ceried sign from the governor, rose up, and led 
Donna Clara out as if to open.the ball. The 
dance was silently formed, with almost funeral 
solemnity, by a chosen number of the guests. 
Partners had been offered and accepted in 
dumb show, for suspense and terror chained 
all lips; and the ladies glanced in speechless 
alarm towards the waving draperies, that fell 
from the roof between the pillars that supported 
the ball-room, which was, like all apartments 
of the kind in the West India islands, open in 
front to the air. Behind these draperies there 
was as usual a crowd of spectators of the lower 
orders, among whom the dark visages of the 
Indians bore an overpowering preponderance ; 
and their fierce eyes glared upon their antici- 
pated victims with unmistakeable ferocity, 
whenever the light awning was wafted aside 
by the night-breeze. With looks of sinister 
meaning, the musicians, who were all slaves, 
commenced the preparation of tuning their 
instruments, as the Marquis de Ribiera led 
Donna Clara into the centre of the hall, and 
requested her to name the air to which she 
chose to dance. She advanced a step towards 
the orchestra, and, fixing her eyes courageously 
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upon the treacherous band, exclaimed in a firm, 
clear voice, ‘‘ Play ‘ Fire on the mountains!” 

“We are betrayed,” cried the musicians, 
flinging down their instruments in a sudden 
panic; “ Run, boys, run!” This was a part of 
the song that was to be the signal of retreat, 
if unexpected danger should occur, to prevent 
the execution of the design of the confederates ; 
and the moment these words were uttered, half 
the conspirators obeyed the injunction literally, 
by scampering off to the woods and mountains 
before a blow was struck. The gentlemen 
who had kept a watchful eye upon the motions 
of their dark foes, now advanced impetuously 
sword in hand, and charged the few who still 
maintained a hostile appearance. These were 
the free Indians of the mountains, and they 
fought fiercely, but were chiefly slain in the 
conflict. As for the slaves, they fled to a man, 
and, among the rest, Penda’s father escaped, 
and was never more heard of ; but it was 
supposed he took refuge in the mountains. In 
less than half an hour this formidable rising 
was suppressed, and the colonists remained 
victorious and secure. 

A free pardon was offered to each of the 
slaves as chose to return to their duty; and at 
the intercession of Donna Clara, neither execu- 
tions nor punishments took place, in considera- 
tion for the feelings of Penda, who had been 
the happy instrument, under Providence, of 
preventing the massacre of all the European 
settlers in Dominica. 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. I. 


M. Pierson, in a paper on Muscular Motion, 
after several observations on the relative heat 
and pulsation of animals in different latitudes, 
says, that men in our climate pulsate seventy- 
two times in a minute, cows forty-eight, and 
horses thirty-six. But in Russia and Lapland, 
men pulsate only from forty-five to fifty in a 
minute. All excess either of heat or cold 
produces a diminution of the powers of pulsa- 
tion. The common watch, it is said, beats or 
ticks 17,160 timesin an hour. This is 411,840 
a day, and 150,424,560 a year; allowing the 
year to be 365 days and six hours. Sometimes 
watches will run, with care, one hundred years. 
In that case it would last to beat 15,042,456,000 
times! The watch is made of hard metal. 
But I can tell you of a curious machine, which 
is made of something not near so hard as steel 
or brass; it is not much harder than the flesh 
of your arm, yet it will beat more than 5000 
times an hour, 120,000 times a day, and 
43,830,000 times a year. It will sometimes, 
though not often, last one hundred years; and 


when it does, it beats 4,383,000,000 times, 
One might think this last machine, soft as it is, 
would wear out sooner than the other. But it 
does not. I will tell you one thing more; you 
have this little machine about you. You need 
not feel in your pocket, for it is not there. It 
is in your body—you can feel it beat; it is 
your heart. 

At Lucern, in Switzerland, is to be seen a 
topographical representation of the most moun- 
tainous part of that country, the workmanship 
of a native of the above town. It is a model 
twelve feet in length, and nine and a half in 
breadth. The materials of which it is made 
are principally a composition of charcoal, lime, 
clay, and pitch, with a thin coat of wax. It 
is so hard that it may be trodden upon without 
sustaining any injury. The whole is painted 
with different colours, representing the objects 
as they appear in nature; and it is particularly 
worthy of observation, that not only the woods, 
oak, beech, pine, and other trees, are accurately 
distinguished, but the figures of the rocks are 
likewise preserved, each being shaped upon 
the spot, and formed of granite, gravel, calca- 
reous stone, or such other substance as com- 
pose the original mountains. The elevations 
are taken from the level of the lake of Lucern, 
and the plan is so minutely exact that it com- 
prehends not only all the mountains, lakes, 
towns, villages, and forests, but likewise every 
cottage, stream, road, and even foot-path is 
distinctly represented. In 1791, when this 
monument of patient ingenuity was examined 
by Count Hollberg, it contained a miniature 
of an extent of country equal to two hundred 
and twenty square leagues. 

We read of an artizan who formed an ivory 
chariot, with four wheels and as many horses, 
in so small a compass that a fly could cover 
them with its wing; and he also made a ship, 
with all her tackling, of similar dimensions, 
We hear also of another artificer who ex- 
hibited cannons of wood, with their carriages, 
wheels, and other military furniture so small, 
that twenty-five of them, together with thirty 
cups, turned out of wood, and neatly made, 
were contained in the interior of a cherry-stone. 
The whole of the Iliad by Homer, written on 
vellum, is recorded to have been inclosed ina 
nutshell. These are remarkable, but Nature 
seems to beat them all in some of her smaller 
animals, for so exquisitely minute are they as 
to possess several stomachs, distinct vision, 
and acute taste—so wonderfully are they 
formed, that 80,000 extremities have been 
counted in a peculiar species of Sea-star; 
27,000 lenses in the eye of a dragon-fly; and 
5000,000 infusories in a drop of water. 
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THE LIBRARY. but must confess the truthful beauty of the 
poet’s address to his firstborn. 
Rhyme, Romance, and Revery. By John Bolton 
Rogerson. London: Pickering; Manches- And look into its innocent blue eyes 
ter, Rogerson. 1840. Until mine own do overflow with tears, 


And in my heart spring feelings new and strange. 
My first-born babe,—my fair and taintless child! 


Our Journal has already been enriched with Thou rainbow that dost tell of sunny hours, 
a specimen of the Romance of this delightful Thou dove of promise to my little ark, 
its Rh aR ay bi t As I do look upon thy features sweet, 
volume, but its Rhymes and Reveries have too I bless thee, and a prayer is on my lips, 
long remained unnoticed. We regret that we That Joy may strew its roses in thy path, 
are not singular in this neglect ; the storm and And Happiness attend upon thy steps. 
excitement of party and political strife has Yet joy, too hath been mingled with my lot, 
blinded the public mind to the gentler charms _ we thet, joy to God my thanks I pire. 
yes look into mine own with loving lig 
of poesy, and but few of the caterers for the Deke ta may 
reading community have rendered full justice to And kindred forms give rapture to my sight ; 
the genius of our poet. Like many who have But first of all = b — hep 
preceded him he has flung Thy gentle mot er, dearer for thy sake. 
“ His feelings out, Thou shalt learn with reverence deep to view 
The tendrils of the heart to bear him up,” The things which God created for us all, 
: And look on nature with thanksgiving heart, 
only to have them slighted, OF trampled bias by And mark its mysteries with admiring eyes ; 
the ruthless throng, who jostle and pass by Whether the sun with glory lights up heaven, 
him in the struggle for wealth and fame : “ for.” Or frowning clouds are lowering o’er the earth ; 
he si , , Whether the stars are thronging round the moon, 
as he sings, Or solemn darkness veils the face of night. 
I have dwelt amid a sordid race, The green earth with its host of smiling flowers, 
And spent my life with profit-seeking men, And trees with dancing leaves and drooping fruit ; 
Whose heaven was to bejrich, whose god was gould ; The winged birds that fill the air with song, 
With men who laugh’d at intellectual wealth— The golden bees that toil with cheerful hum, 
To whom the labours of those god-like minds, The rush of streams whose course is swift as joy, 
Whose thoughts must live through ages yet to come, The blush of morning, and the evening pale— 
Were things they cast aside as useless dross, Thou shalt be taught to look with love on all, 
gid have been times—may not such fate be thine, And bless the bounteous Power that made them. 
en words indignant have been on my tongue, ‘ ‘ 
have fare'd heart The vivacity and playfulness of boyhood are 
Compell'd by dread necessity’s stern law graphically stamped both upon the measure and 


To bow my head, and clothe my face in smiles, 


the thoughts of the poem inscribed 
When my sonl writh'd in wordless agony. 


THE LITTLE SPRITE. 

Mr. Rogerson’s poetry possesses little of the ; ; 
impetuosity of the mountain stream, leaping My home is the home of a little sprite, - 
fro liff to cliff Lendent swith: 3 h Which haunteth my presence by day and night ; 
Tom clit to clit, resplendent with its short His voice hath a tone of the wildest glee, 
lived reflection of the glories of a summer sky 7 Which comes o'er my heart like a witchery. 
it rather resembles the quiet, secluded rivulet the 

He frolics and gambols everywhere ; 
meandering through woody dell or secret grove, Now, as a lamb, in the green meadows found ; 
disdaining the bright, but gaudy trappings of Now wantonly rolling on dusty ground ; 
wealth and state—the warrior’s blood-stained 

" ' is Mine ear he greets with a snatch of sung ; 
trophies, or the drunkard’s song ; it dwells upon Now he has climb'd to forbidden shelf, 
the sanctities of wedded love, delights to revel plays 
: . . . nd I turn to chide, and look wondrous wise, 
o the sweets of virtuous affection, the remi- But he laughs as he meets my angry eyes, 
niscence of early friendship, and the sacred And I smile at his arch and joyful look, 
breathings of parental affection; or, quitting 
. . ith a face grotesque, and a scorn of time, 
the tumult and din of worldly : enterprise, and Like the painted imp of a pantomime, 
the glare and throng of dissipation and fri- No scene from his whims and freaks is free ; 
volity, it glories in the beauty and wisdom of His moods are as vane-like ss mouds cau be, 
creati as h i the th d As many as Harlequin’s suit hath dyes, 

ive energy, an rises, through the ousan Or the hues of an arch of the showery skies. 
forms of loveliness which adorn the universe, And now, with a dwarfish sword and shield, 
to th i i . The carpeted floor is his mimic field; 

e great Intelligence which surrounds, pene Now be bests sation on the thay 
trates, and upholds all things by the word of Now he dances about with a bee-like hum ; 
his power, and makes “ the outgoings of the Now he chases the top, or the slender hoop, 
morning and evening to rejoice.” peg a xleesome shout, and a are A whoop ; 

Who that h ° d th h of d Now tir'd with his noisy romp and play, 

o that has experienced the gush of deep- Toys are burl'd with a careless hand away ; 
welled feeling which sprang up in his heart Now mounted aloft on his little chair, 
when he was first recognised, by looks or 


The painted card in a structure light, 
And marks its growth with an earnest sight ; 


words, in the endearing character of a father, 
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From the table upspring the paper walls— 

A ery of joy and the fabric falls: 

As the air-built mansions of men decay, 

And fade at the breath of their judgment away. 


My darling boy, oh, my frolicsome sprite! 

Thou art dear as the captive's gleam of light, 

As to storm-tost sailors the sight of land ; 

As a sinner saved to the angel band. 

No sorrow or boading fear hast thou, 

But glad and serene is thy open brow ; 

As the sparkling bubbles that float on wine, 

To thy lip springs up every thought of thine ; 

An echo art thou, for each trivial word, 

Which thy ear drinks in, from thy tongue is heard ; 
And questions ask'st thou, in simplicity, 

Which the wisest are puzzled to answer thee. 
May’st thou brightly and gaily through life pass on, 
As a mote through a beam of the mid-day sun; 
May thy years be from sin and pollution free ; 

May no shadow of guilt ever rest on thee ; 

May the attributes of thy heart and mind 

Pass through every ordeal—pure, refin’d ; 

And, oh, may death open the path to thee 

Of a glorious immortality. 


The willing homage of unsophisticated affec- 
tion to the pure pleasures of the domestic circle, 
is rendered in many a stanza, which we are 
unwilling to mar by separating from their as- 
sociates, and these are so numerous that our 
limits forbid their quotation; but it is due to 
the muse of our bard to shew that she can 
grasp loftier themes, and plume her wings for 
more vigorous flight. Tracking her pathless 
way over the lapse of ages, she hovers on the 
bituminous shores of the Dead Sea, and gazing 
on its dark waves, as they roll over the mighty 
chasm which engulphed the cities of the plain, 
she thus sings of that awful night when retri- 
butive justice visited their guilty and polluted 
inhabitants. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
Shrill sound the cymbals, and the glad harps ring, 
The light foot boundeth, and sweet voices sing, 
And beauty’s brow is bound with coronal, 
And lights are gleaming in the pillar’d hall ; 
Laugh follows laugh amid the festive throng, 
And this the burthen of each swelling song— 
“ We hold our revel through the dark-hour’d night, 
Nor will we sever with the morning’s light.” 


Sin is upon that city, and the brand 

Of God’s high vengeance, soon will sweep the land ; 
The eye of brightness, and the lofty brow, 

The form of grace, the fair cheek’s rose-like glow, 
The young and meer’ i void of faith or trust, 
Blacken’d and sear’d, shall soon be with the dust ; 
Soon shall th’ Almighty, with o’erwhelming flame, 
Destroy at once that city’s pride and shame. 

A crimson glory, spreading o’er the east, 

Hath the from the dance and feast ; 
And now the heavens assume a fearful stain— 
Red, deeply-red, as is a battle-plain. 

Now like a furnace seems the vaulted sky, 

A car of fire each cloud that meets the eye ; 

A burning shower, like dazzling gold, swift comes, 
As though the stars had left their far-off homes. 


Shrieks burst from all, and shouts of wild amaze ; 
The flames descend, and towers and temples blaze ; 
The mighty roofs of palace and of hall 

Upon the heads of crowded victims fall ; 

Some to the darkling caves of earth repair— 

In vain—the wrath of Heaven o’ertakes them there ; 
Some in the waters seek to find a grave— 

The fire consumes them—it hath dried the wave. 


| Rogerson’s varied powers. 


The flames have ceas’d, the sky resumes its hue, 
The breezes sigh, and falls the evening dew ; 

But where that city—-where its power that shone ? 
Ask the strewn pillars, ask the crumbling stone ! 
From fallen relics of its greatness past, 

The dull smoke mingles with the rushing blast ; 
And this the fate of, Pride and Sin’s abode— 

This a dark record of the wrath of God ! 

The vivid pictorial effect of the following 
lines admirably illustrates the intimate union 
of the twin sisters, Poetry and Painting, and 
affords ample proof, were it needful, of Mr, 
With it we must 
close our notice of his Rhymes, reserving his 
Reveries to a future Number. 

THK RESTORATION OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


A high born and a beauteous crowd 
Fills balcony and tower, 
To look upon the gay and proud, 
On England's banish’d flower ; 
Strange sounds of joy are on the air, 
And many a plighted maiden fair, 
With throbbing heart and smothered sigh, 
Gazes with an expectant eye, 
And waits for him to her most dear, 
Her brave and courtly cavalier. 


Banners are streaming to the breeze, 
And brazen trumpets ring, 

And shouts—yet not alone of these 
Thinks the returning king : 

His thoughts are straying from the scene, 

From what 1s Now to what HATH BEEN ; 

When death hung o'er the royal head, 

And far from throne and home he fled, 

His sceptre but a broken brand, 

A rebel ruler o'er the land ! 


And where is he whose arm of might 
Rul'd with an iron sway ? 

Gone like a troubled dream of night 
Before th’ approach of day ; 

The feeble heir he leaves behind, 

Reft of his father’s giant mind, 

Lost, dead to glory and to fame, 

Inherits but his father’s name: 

Like a small water's hidden course, 

Obscure, though ocean be its source. 


They come, they come, a noble throng, 
The loval and the true, 

And now the monarch glides along, 
Girt by his chosen few : 

But many eyes will look in vain 

To find, amid that splendid train, 

The kindred forms that left their home, 

With banish’d royalty to roam, 

That clung to him they could not save, 

Their recompense—an exile’s grave ! 


path are strew'd, 

A sweet and lovely group, 
As virgins brought from stale, 

In the world’s gaze to droop ; 
And prancing chargers paw the ground, 
Scattering those pale young blossoms round, 
And snowy plumes are fluttering by, 
Pure as the white clouds of the sky ; 
And nod, and smile, and wave of hand, 
Are welcoming that joyous band. 


All, all is bright and glorious now, 
No traces of the past ; 
But thus it is with all below, 
Where nought is doom’d to last : 
One moment dark, the next all bright— 
Alternate bloom, alternate blight ; 
The son of sire struck headless down, 
Now call'd from banishment to crown : 
A fitting type of human state, 


Spring-buds on eve 


Sad record of a monarch’s fate ! 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
(By Maria Edgeworth.) 


[Continued from page 255.] 


The gentleman, upon whom Mr. Gresham called, had 
three sous, who were all to be at this archery meeting ; and 
they unanimously assured him, in the presence of Hal and 
Ben, that they had never thought of buying uniforms for 
this grand cccasion, and that, amongst the number of their 
acquaintance, they knew of but three boys, whose friends 
intended to be at such an unnecessary expense. Hal stood 
amazed,—‘ Such are the varieties of opinion upon all the 
grand affairs of life,” said Mr. Gresham, looking at his 
nephews—“ What amongst one set of people you hear as- 
serted to be absolutely necessary, you will hear, from another 
set of people, is quite unnecessary—all that can be done, 
my dear boys, in these difficult cases, is to judge for your- 
selves, which opinions, and which people, are the most 
reasonable.” 

Hal, who had been more accustomed to think of what 
was fashionable, than of what was reasonable, without at 
all considering the good sense of what his uncle said to him, 
replied, with childish petulance, “ Indeed, sir, I don't know 
what other people think ; but I only know what lady Diana 
Sweepstakes said.” 


The name of lady Diana Sweepstakes, Hal thought, must 
impress all present with respect: he was highly astonished, 
when, as he looked round, he saw a smile of contempt upon 
every one’s countenance: and he was yet farther bewildered, 
when he heard her spoken of as a very silly, extravagant, 
ridiculous woman, whose opinion no prudent person would 
ask upon any subject, and whose example was to be shunned, 
instead of being imitated. 

“Ay, my dear Hal,” said his uncle, smiling at his look of 
amazement, “ these are some of the things that young peo- 
ple must learn from experience. All the world do not agree 
in opinion about characters: you will hear the same person 
admired in one company and blamed in another; so 
that we must still come round to the same point, judge for 
yourself.” 

Hal's thoughts, were, however, at present too full of the 
uniform, to allow his judgment to act with perfect imparti- 
ality. As soon as their visit was over, and all the time they 
walked down the hill from Prince's Buildings towards Bris- 
tol, he continued to repeat nearly the same arguments, which 
he had formerly used, respecting necessity, the uniform, 
and lady Diana Sweepstakes. 

To all this Mr. Gresham made no reply ; and longer had 
the young gentleman expatiated upon the subject, which 
had so strongly seized upon his imagination, had not his 
senses been forcibly assailed at this instant by the delicious 
odours and tempting sight of certain cakes and jellies in a 
pastry-cook's shop. 

“O, uncle,” said he, as his uncle was going to turn the 
corner to pursue the road to Bristol, “ look ut those jellies!” 
pointing to a confectioner’s shop, “ I must buy some of those 
~~ Yor I think Ihave got some halfpence in my 
pocket.” 

“Your having halfpence in your pocket, is an excellent 
reason for eating,” said Mr. Gresham, smiling. 

“But I really am hungry,” said Hal; “ you know, uncle, 
it is a good while since breakfast.” 

His uncle, who was desirous to see his nephews act with- 
out restraint, that he might judge cf their characters, bid 
them do as they pleased. 

“Come, then, Ben, if you've any halfpence in your 
pocket.” 

“Tm not hungry,’ said Ben. 

“T suppose that means, that you've no halfpence,” said 
Hal, laughing, with the look of superiority, which he had 
been taught to think the rich might assume towards those 

who were convicted either of poverty or economy. 


“Waste not, want not”, said Ben to himself. Contrary 


to his cousin's surmise, he happened to have two penny- 
worth of halfpence actually in his pocket. 

At the very moment Hal stepped into the pastry-cook’'s 
shop, a poor industrious man with a wooden leg, who usually 
sweeps the dirty corner of the walk which turns at this spot 
to the Wells, held his hat to Ben, who, after glancing his 
eye at the petitioner's well-worn broom, instantly produced 
his twopence. “I wish I had more halfpence for you, my 
good man,” said he; “ but I've only twopence.” 

Hal came out of Mr. Millar's, the confectioner’s shop, 
with a hatful of cakes in his hand. 

Mr. Millar's dog was sitting on the flags before the door; 
and he looked up, with a wistful, begging eye, at Hal, who 
was eating a queen-cake. 

Hal, who was wasteful even in his good-nature, threw a 
whole queen-cake to the dog, who swallowed it for a single 
mouthful, 

“ There goes twopence in the form of a queen cake,” said 
Mr. Gresham. 

Hal next offered some of his cakes to his uncle and cou- 
sin ; but they thanked him, and refused to eat any, because 
they said they were not hungry; so he ate and ate, as he 
walked along, till at last he stopped, and said, “ This bun 
tastes so bad after the queen.cakes, I can't bear it!” and he 
was going to fling it from him into the river. 

“QO, it is a pity to waste that good bun; we may be glad 
of it yet,” said Ben; “ give it to me, rather than throw it 
away.” 

“Why, I thought you said you were not hungry,” said 
al. 

“True, I am not hungry now, but there is no reason why 
I should never be hungry again.” 

“Well, there is the cake for you , take it; for it has made 
me sick; and I don’t care what becomes of it.” 

Ben folded the refuse bit of his cousin’s bun in a piece of 
paper, and putit into his pocket. 

“T'm beginning to be exceeding tired, or sick, or some- 
thing,” said Hal, “ and as there is a stand of coaches some- 
where hereabouts, had not we better take a coach, instead 
of walking all the way to Bristol?” 

“ For a stout archer,” said Mr. Gresham, “ you are more 
easily tired than one might have expected. However, with 
all my heart; let us take a coach; for Ben asked me to show 
him the cathedral yesterday ; and I believe I should find it 
rather too much for me to walk so far, though I am not sick 
with eating good things.” 

“ The cathedral!” said Hal, after he had been seated in 
the coach about a quarter of an hour, and had somewhat 
recovered from his sickness.— The cathedral! Why, are 
we only going to Bristol to see the cathedral! I thought 
we came out to see about a uniform.” 

There was a dulness and melancholy kind of stupidity in 
Hal's countenance, as he pronounced these words, like one 
wakening from a dream, which made both his uncle and 
cousin burst out a laughing. 

“Why,” said Hal, who was now piqued, “ I'm sure you 
did say, uncle, you would go to Mr. 3 to choose the 
cloth for the uniform.” 

“ Very true; and so I will,” said Mr, Gresham ; “ but we 
need not make a whole morning's work, need we, of looking 
at a piece of cloth ?—Cannot we see a uniform and a cathe- 
dral both in one morning ?” 

They went first to the cathedral. Hal’s head was too full 
of the uniform, to take any notice of the painted window, 
which immediately caught Ben's unembarrassed attention. 
He looked at the large stained figures on the Gothic window; 
and he observed their coloured shadows on the floor and 
walls. 

Mr. Gresham, who perceived that he was eager on all 
subjects to gain information, took this opportunity of telling 
him several things about the lost art of painting on glass, 
Gothic arches, &c., which Hal thought extremely tiresome. 

“Come! come! we shall be late indeed,” said Hal; 


“surely you've looked long enough, Ben, at this blue and 
red window.” 


“Tm only thinking about these coloured shadows,” said 
Ben 


“Tecan show you, when we go home, Ben,” said his 
uncle, “ an entertaining paper upon such shadows.” 


(To be continued. } 
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Griginal Poetry. 
ON A CHILD PRAYING. 
BY MRS. CAULIORE, (J. A. C.) 


Those peaceful, holy words, 
How beautiful they come 
From the ruby lips of childhood 
In the shelter of its home ; 
When, with raised hands and eyes, 
In hushed and childish awe, 
The ‘heritor of Heaven prays 
To keep his Father's law. 


There were fond eyes upon him bent, 
Av» the boy in silence knelt, 

There was a heart that with him went, 
And each petition felt ; 

And blessings on his own young head, 
On his lov'd and childish ties, 

Echoed upon the mother’s soul, 
In winning sympathies. 


And then he murmured, “ Lead us not 
Into temptation, Lord,”"— 

That needful prayer, which after years, 
Unuttered, may record ; 

Oh! little knew'st thou, fair young child, 
Of what thou ask'd for then, 

How need it, when in time te come 
Thou art a man with men. 


The sinful heart, the wayward will, 
That brooks not of controul,— 

The weight that p 'y stormi 
Loads on the struggling soul,— 

The world’s wild witchery,—the love 
Of luring things and strange,— 

All, all, that earth can do to make 
A deep and lasting change. 


Aye,—for e'en love may prove a snare, 
So frail a heart have we, 

That to the gifts we worship pay 
That should the Giver's be ; 

Thy good may wither in thy grasp, 
*When thou thy hold obtain'st ; 

Oh! little know’st thou, darling boy, 
What thou hast prayed against! 


But deeply did my spirit feel 
The burden of that pray'r, 
And silently an “‘ Auien” breathed 
To Him who saw us there. 
Oh! in the daily paths of life, 
How frequeut should we pour 
These strength'ning words, “ Deliver us 
In wild temptation’s hour !" 


Tue Common Gnat.—The transformation 
of the common gnat is attended with peculiar 
circumstances, of which it is impossible to read 
without being struck with astonishment at the 
curious and complicated machinery by which 
it is effected. The larva of the gnat, we need 
hardly say, is a tenant of the water. About 
eight or ten days after the larva of a gnat is 
transformed into a pupa, it prepares, generally 
towards noon, for emerging into the air, rais- 
ing itself up to the surface, so as to elevate its 
shoulders just above the level of the water. 
It is scarcely got into this position for an in- 
stant, when, by swelling the part of its body 
above water, the skin cracks between the two 


breathing tubes, and immediately the head of 
the gnat makes its appearance through the 
rent. The shoulders instantly follow, enlarg- 
ing the breach so as to render the extrication 
of the body comparatively easy. The most 
important, and indeed indispensable part of 
the mechanism is the maintaining of its upright 
position so as not to get wetted, which would 
spoil its wings, and prevent it from flying, 
Its chief support is the rugosity of the envelope 
which it is throwing off, and which now serves 
it as a life boat, till it gets its wings set at lib- 
erty and trimmed for flight. The body of the 
insect serves this little boat for a mast, which 
is raised in a manner similar to moveable masts 
in lighters constructed for passing under a 
bridge, with this difference, that the gnat raises 
its body in an upright direction from the 
first. ‘‘ When the naturalist,” says Reaumur, 
‘* observes how deep the prow of the tiny boat 
dips into the water, he becomes anxious for 
the fate of the little mariner, particularly if a 
breeze ripples the surface, for the least agita- 
tion of the air will waft it rapidly along, since 
its body performs the duty of a sail as well as 
of a mast; but, as it bears a much greater 
proportion to the little bark than the largest 
sail does to a ship, it appears in great danger 
of being upset; and, once laid on its side, all 
is over. I have sometimes seen the surface of 
the water covered with the bodies of gnats 
which had perished in this way; but for the 
most part all terminates favourably, and the 
danger is instantly over.” When the gnat has 
extricated itself all but his tail, it first stretches 
out its two fore-legs, and then the middle pair, 
bending them down to feel for the water, upon 
which it is able to walk as upon dry land, the 
only aquatic faculty which it retains after hav- 
ing winged its way above the element where it 
spent the first ages of its existence.—Insect 
Transformation. 


The following riddle is said to be the last 
production of Sheridan’s witty pen: ‘* Some- 
times with a head, sometimes without a head ; 
sometimes with a tail, sometimes without a 
tail; sometimes with head and tail, and some- 
times without either; and yet equally perfect 
in all situations.—(A wig.) 
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